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man 1 into the'exterttal, constitutes what is 
bpktitifuT, and hence is all human beautiful- 
ness." (Arcana Ccelestia, 3080.) "Hence it 
is, that the angels of heaven are of ineffa- 
ble beauty, being, as it were, loves and 
charities -id form." (A. C, 4986.) And 
here .we shall leave the philosophers, and 
return to -the further' elaboration of .the 
idea:onwhich weJiave based our notions. 

7 J V 'SOMK REMARKS 

,./ 'liii' OF B; B. HATDOV, 
HUtorical Painter. 

■■•;, i>, ;■■ Bis ^nitrufe ©• J5tq>&ms. 

■ ' ' '"* " Secosd ibticls — (Continue*). 

< . At the i.end of 1811, "Macbeth" was 
finished, ■ offered to Sir ■ G. Beaumont for 
-£500, and declined by him, .with this pro- 
posal — that Haydon should accept as a 
-consideration forjlnstvoubieTin commenc- 
jiDgj;thejpicUiro^£100,-6r.anew eoramission 
■ofift»smalIer-*ize, the price to be settled by 
•Arbitration:; a sufficiently? absurd prbposi- 
9tiodv*n3-Adi:eadful:disappointraent to Hay- 
'I'dooviHe^v^asixrliundred: guineas in debt, 
,iwinrr*d'.hyrthe events of Hfe<and the, ex- 
ipenses of hisoni<aure;'rThus;„ after three 
^years' haird -work on,ihe\picture, it was 
' thrownionhfe.hahdsi >'I,had no money." 
-!TbisJ&4he,;time me; chooses -for an attack 
:i^tnt\i& iRoyal Academy, which seems 
vto :.havei been . unprovoked by; : anything 
c. since I the : ill-treatrnent of Dentatos, three 
r!yj&ra before : a time sufficient, we should 

- ia>yjB 5tH0ught^: to >hare allowed, even that 
e disappointment: ito. -become mitigated ;-. he 

mighl have waited to see -whether- that 
^bjodj was not /willing to atone for their 
:aUeged -injustice; -but no 1 ' consideration 
r ! withheld : hfnn • ; ; Let - the reader-- consider 
.■ <his position., j Raimiless, -six-hundred -gui- 
i: neaa in/debt, aicompetitor for a; prize in an 
h institution .where the :academioans could 
e&Dt'feut have [great inflnehcef -and'Tvith an 
p. unsold^ picture on his :hand rr^-tbis period 
;Dhe«Wo80fl;toiassaU aipowerfulj body-in 'his 

own profession, whom be; could not expect 
^iia^wnivstt^aa 'tbeyhad .'made; their own 
i position. hy the very practices, he:Bets about 
ajft>/den«wfnde.} they were mostly too-old to 
:clear»cithat : they had beeain eiTor.all their 
Iliy^:!cerJainly,wQuld not be. taught by his 

- manner>of proceeding. .He says; and wisely, 
eiHTo.iiexposalthei ignorance- .of & powerful 

gpaokuL^t-bns offending?the patrons); and to 
o attack the. academy (thus insuring an alli- 
E^noerof tHftacademioiahswiththe patrons), 

jfW.pnkVhaYejbeen ;at: anytime tbV, worst 
o add°mostr impolitic thing on.earth.; >Had I, 
, ■ ibeQh -.quiet;- my picture, would have* been! 
•swl^^thei',prizetof!,three!inndred- ; ;gmneas 
Qu^ouidliar.e&een wra, and in>&sbort. time 
. ci: might; havja .recovered the shock'his (Sir 
pc;Gte Baaumont's) :caprice had inflicted.". 
.". 'He 'dragged. Wjlfcie into: this: matter, to 
(. ! hjsuffCeat- and .reasonable annoyance^ and 
i-:Jfa'iaed;-such..-A,storm^about-Jnff, own ears, as 
.; for&is^yholelife after-was.not allayed; he; 
; asserts this Cwe.'canBot say with what jus- 
o^ceO.-torhavaTflffected ' Ilia -prospects- and . 
j;8acce^rior Jl for^s!y;ears:;.in J fact T .he;w.as: 

.'&irlyj«XQppQ8itioBiq Hehadvindeedyimaie-. 
rlriallyrhJttderedhtiBself^oin* doing, thft-viftrr 



good which lay. at his heart; for with 
power in: his own hands, which success 
would have brought him, and to obtain 
which he need not have compromised his 
honor, he could have wrought out hia own 
purpose witli much greater means than he 
ever possessed. 

" Tbus,*Hhen, for the rest of my anxioos 
life my destiny was altered. I had brought 
forty men, with all their high connexions, 
on my back at twenty-six years, and there 
was nothing left but * victory or West- 
minster Abbey.' I made up my mind for 
this comfort, and ordered a larger canvas 
for another work." - ■ — ■: 

His wrath against the "forty men^ and 
all their high connexions," appears to have 
blinded him a little; perhaps the attitudin- 
izing vanity of the men, made him repre- 
sent the matter to himself in this way; 
but we are bound to remark that the 
academicians themselves do not. seem to 
have been seriously alarmed, or even 
very indignant ;. at least they were not im- 
placable; for we find Haydon, in a few 
years after, making overtures of peace in a 
diplomatic series of. visits to individual 
members; and also, when it suited him to 
contribute to the annual. exhibitions, his 
pictures were well hung. 

The picture for which he ordered the 
larger canvas, just mentioned, ; was the 
"Judgment of Solomon,". 14 feet 10 inches, 
by 10 feet 16 inches, which appears to be 
the finest of all" his work'; possessing real 
qualities of color which are entirely absent 
from: the: others: it isr.corious to observe 
throughout the autobiography that he 
speaks little of the delightful mystery of 
color; in truth, he had small notion of it, 
horrid greens ■ and bricky reds pervading 
by far too much the majority of his works : 
no doubt this fault^was materially against 
their.success ;* for their want- of popularity 
it is' qnite sufficient to account. - We do 
not moan- that sort of popularity which led 
people to come and stare; at his pictures, 
impressed with th'egrandenr of their de- 
signs. and the masterly, sweeping swagger 
of their execution, but rather that want 
of attractiveness which checked people 
from buying them.--: His idea of the colors 
of:flesh, the key and: master note of all the 
rest, was, to judge from thepresent state of 
the pictures, anything but what, "Nature's 
own. sweet and cunning hand laid^on;?^ ■' 

" My canvas came home for ' Solomon,' 
of: a grand size.;. God in Heaven grant roe 
strength of. body and vigor, of mind to 
crown, it with: excellence; Amen — on my 
knees." .These volumes, are thickly, inter- 
spersed with such energetic prayers for;.his 
own success, and always concluded with 
the, word "Amen." : " Searcbedv. in. the 
evening, Kings II. for hints, of architecture, 
my band is 'more certain thanit wasj from 
the schooling it had had in wading through 
the drudgery of Macbeth' and; ' Dentatus.' 
Let not: this diminish, but increase, ray 
exertions. Letthein,,0 God, end only with 
my existence.?' .:■,, ; ', - ■ 

Some -of these prayers, storm \ Heaven 
with importunity for his .own benefit and 
progress; there is. often a; wild,, hard, kind 
of eloquence about them which is striking. 
Take aspeciinen-r- 

.': " 0, God, Almigbty,_who bo mercifully 
assisted ros ..during :my .lastj picture; who 
enabledme:to;conj.ha|; and conquer ao.inajjy, 
odifficul ties; rand gave mei?stcengtlt:of mind: 



superior to all, desert me not now, OLord, 
desert me not now, O Lord, thy mercy is 
infinite; to thee will I again cry. Assist 
me, O God! my difficulties are again 
accumulating, and will yet accumulate; 
grant me strength of mind, and of body- to 
meet, again to conquer them. Soften the 
hearts of those at whose mercy I am: let 
them not harass nie; let them hot inter- 
rupt me. Grant that I may be able -to 
proceed unchecked by. sickness- with my 
present great picture, and conclude it as. it 
ought to be concluded. Let not the pro- 
gress of this picture be disgraced by ' the 
vices whi ch disgraced 1 he last. Let trie be 
pure, holy, and virtuous ; industrious, in- 
defatigable, and firm * * * O God,: in 
pecuniary emergencies tiiou hast never de- 
serted me, still in such moments stretch 
forth thy protecting hand. Amen. Amen.?' 
Then follows a prayer for his father and 
sister, after which : — *- 1 God, let me not 
die in debt. Grant that I may have the 
power to pay all with honor, before, thon 
callest me hence.. Grant this for Jesns 
Christ's sake. Amen.-V :.; 

Following this, comes — "Artists,-' who 
take up this art as an amusement or.:a 
trade, will laughheartily at these effusions 
of trust in God, and this fear of being unwor- 
thy ;:bot:I took up the artby^Hisinspira- 
tion * * *when sinking, he has cheered 
me; when' JtfQicted,. he. has. elevated nie 
with .triumph ;' when insolent he has ccr- 
rected'me. 'He-has always whispered^to 
me that I should. carry the great point; to 
carry which he caused me to quit my home 
and family." 

It seems that he had need now of pecu- 
niary assistance, and received it from the 
Hunts, " always generons:": at this time 
he complains of being. entirely deserted.by 
people of fashion ; however,: he workedo'n 
with the usual spasmodic energy; n'ntitin 
the middle of the year, the directors of "the 
British Institution decided respecting the 
premiums they had offered, for the prin- 
cipal ■ of which Haydon was,; as- we haye 
said, a competitor. This decision^. ^r 
judgment it could not be called, is; we 
think and hope, without parallel in the hfe- 
tory of art. ■ It appears there was exhibited, 
privately, a poor picture, by an artist named 
Richter, of Christ healiog the Blinds; this 
was not in the competition! at all, but it so 
struck the fancy of the- directors, that they 
resolved to withdraw the premium of three 
hundred Lguineas,. for which Haydon sub- 
mitted hia "Macbeth," and also, the ordin- 
ary prize of two hundred guineas, which 
appears: to have :been annual:; putting them 
together, they purchased for: five hundred 
guineas Richter's picture ; voted one "hun- 
dred guineas to the " bad picture dfaspoor 
painter," and offered Haydon thirty guineas, 
[1 ] that be might not be the loser by .the 
cost of his frame, which he says cost sixty. 

This was really the most extraordinary 
of " decisions" which perhaps, was Cever 
made : Jet the reader consider that the:artist 
competing had painted on thefaith.ofaprize, 
which the directors not only! did not award, 
but they actually. purchased a worltwhich 
was not submitted, to them.. Poor fiay- 
don, ag^in defeated, .'^ tore up their note 
in disgust. I really was for a few-.minubes 
.staggered j but. soon recovered my:wonted 

.Spirit." ■.;-■- :;.'■,'.'■■.?' i'r;. ;.■*.., '< ;;j oO 

: ..-Hefej.wjaa: bitterness: of jJisappointmeiit. 
^F/oor ■Hay.djon le^Ana^this^waSootTfche less 
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that. Jie had evidently- -made up his ; mind 
that, at least, the tliree hundred' guinea 

}>rize was his. . .Bis friends rallied:- round 
lim. Leigh: Hunt" offered me -a plnteat 
1 lis: table till 'Solomon' was- done;" :but 
this could not, of; .course,: advance the pic- 
ture; to .proceed 'with -which he. sold -his 
clothes; books and. everything, and: borr 
rowed of every one. : He applied: to.: Wilkie 
again, being already ;in his ;debt, and- was 
refused with coldness and faint-hearted- 
ness. His affairs were, indeed; at a crisis: 
owing his landlord £200, having a large 
picture just: commenced,, and actually in 
Deed of a dinner. He balanced in his own 
mind the wisdom of giving up the strug- 
gle, as many a man wanld have done, 
and doing- anything for a living; but^ per- 
ceiving that if he did so, he should never be 
able to pay his debts, he took fresh heart 
and proceeded with the picture. < On. the 
subject of dinners is the following, which, 
-we shall not apologize for extracting. '^1 
.went -to the house where: I always dined, 
jntending to. dine without paying for the 
day. I thought the servants did not offer the 
same attention.- I thought I perceived, the 
.company examine me; I thought the meat 
•was worse. My heart sank /as I said;fal- 
teringly, 'I will pay you to-morrow.' .The 

f'rl smiled,- and seemed : interested. As 
was escaping with a sort of lurking 
ehorroryshe said, 'Mr. Haydon, Mr. Hay don ! 
my master wishes to: speak to -yon.'. i My 
:God! thought I; is it to say he can't trust! 
In I walked like a culprit. -' Sir, I beg 
..your pardon;. but :I.seeiby the papers you 
have been ill-used ; I hope you will, not 'be 
angry— I mean no offence,; -butr— you have 
dined here many years, and always.paid; if 
;it would be a convenience during your pre- 
sent work, to dine here till it is done— you 
know— so that you rnay not be obliged to 
spend your money here, when you may 
want it— I was going to say,. you need. be 
: under no.apprehension^humpli— for a din- 
ner.'" Heacoepted the offer with ^fitting 
-gratitude, and records, in 1814,; that he 
paid this generous friend £42. 10s. After 
: thi3 his ■. landlord; . to whom lie already 
owed two. years' rent, agreed to allow two 
more years to^pass, until 'Solomon' should 
be finished; Haydonrelates that,." Iwept to 
;. myself wnen! I thought of the treatment of 
:him:who ; : had' been .embosomed, in my 
-fomily, who had. shared my heart with a 
=love which iad rgrown with' my youth— 
ihe friend,: the companion- of "my ^studies, 
for whose reputation I had sacrificed every- 
thing, .-.f^ne:; reader. wilLs^ this is 
"Wilkie, but not' forget that the. sacrifices, 
.as'Haydon,- calls tbem^were- quite contrary 
ito'.the former's desire;, aridveveni. to his in- 
terest.] ;I..mused^all that evening,^ of life 
r and.its unaccountable vanities, ondeath 
. and its endless prospects. -I thought of my 
dearest mother, and started as if X felt her 
;influence in the room." . -u;. 

-Onwards through 1818, and deep into the 
;;neit.year, he proceeded with, "'Solomon ;V 
^now idle, now dreaming, now hard at 
; :work, n.ow\reprbaching himself; now thank- 
ing, God for partial -succession <jie wetit, 
- p66r,lab6rious,- and earnest, until in the lat- 
ter year it wasJmished. -Warrtedbyprevious 
experience, he resolved-to show the pic- 
:ture in a iiew -place, and chose ^the -Water 
Color Society's Exhibition, where it was 
: hang,ahd : attrActedgreafcattentibni'h;esay9, 
=an wplte-Q&th&idiletUmti; -tfn^the' first 



day- of its: exhibition, a gentleman -.offered 
him-£500;for.it.r ; ".-This gentleman invited 
me to dine; -I went ;:>but.- when :~we;.!were 
sitting over our wine,:he ogreediio'-gi've 
my . price,. £600;* /His. .lady ( .said,v^b,ufc, joy 
deaTv-wheraam;! -tttjmt.ray pianoi';; The 
bargain was at an end !" .iSir -GfrBeauj- 
nront witlr Mr.Holrick Can* wer& :deputed 
to buy ;it for the- British/Institution ;- i>ut 
while ;they. were discussing- its beautieain 
the middle of "the -room; anotlier person 
bought, it outright.; The reaction :ofsjoy 
came now, and; Haydon's- head. was. as 
"montfe*' as .ever;: .but. who would -not 
sympathize heartily with liis exultation f; 

Atthe begimiiDgof the Journal for,1813, 
are the following /remarks; which are so 
excellent in themselves, .that- we:cannot 
refrain from transcribing them ; it- seems 
to us that in:them the -real: power- of Hay- 
don's mind is shown, rather tban . in :the 
much vaunted anatomical observations and 
disooveries. . . .-. ■-.■-■ jv> 

"— — -You .say; Rafter .a>l,t.beanty-,is 
everything:' ■; No, '.It is not;iihtellect,;.the 
feelings, of the heart are the::chiefi things. 
The more beautiful the garb, expression^ 
dressed in the better; but yon jnay .dress 
expression, soibeautifuL as to overwhelm.it. 
Beauty of form isnofc the vehicle of. con- 
veying. ideas^! but truth of i conveyance is 
.the chief object. So with calory ligbt^ajid 
shadow^.' and all ,the means. prVart— : ibr 
beauty is put a means; ■>. This is the reason. 
why many painters, great.in the.- delinea- 
tion .of beauty,,. take an inferior station ; 
perfect beauty can. only .belong:to beings 
not agitated by passions; such; as- angels. 
But while human beings can ;be depressed 
and agitated, 1 . roused by ten*or or melted 
by lore, perfect or regular, beauty as incom- 
patible with the expression:, of (such feel- 
ings, and. the suffrages ; of mankind-will be 
always in favor -.of; -.Mm whoijam^onvey 
feelings at once tP their hearts; .without 
weakening them by the insipidity.of-iregn- 
lar beauty; 'Nodoubt thesefeeling&sboidd 
actuatebeauty/;- butthen its calranessand 
regularity- are destroyed; the expression 
may be that of-abeautit'aLcountenance, but 
then the .expression: should. predominate. 
* ■*. * In- the' highest style^the^-moment 
the Artist departs' from nature; .either, in 
action, expression,- or :form^ that; ; moment 
he ceases tb interest human 'beingsj a All 
Homer's, all Shakspeare's characters haye 
the elevations' and failings- of. menl Dp 
not Homer andiShakspeare'interest:hnrhan 
beinga niore; thaia any - r ;otlierhpoetg?-siNo; 
[donbtrtheisharascters ofcMilton arerhiga ; 
but^I-.iim 'talking: of i'the" dramatic 1 human 
variety^ ;of ■ this wprldf not f the epiossnpe- 
riority-6f theother/' : : i ■' ■;; :::.;? .--vo : 

Here 'again, u 'in a letter to "Wilkie, w!hp 
seems to ; have? ^become jaded r 'aud: caught 
at the idea of painSng without "models, 
etc-, on excuse^ that such was. ihepr-aetice 
of the: old -masters;'-' *- You ;talk, of-being 
ruined .-if you -don'ti paint .qnicker. jIEo, 
;jj?ou will -be.: ruined.af.'you ,do -jiot/ paint 
well; and if you neglect naturei> and' paint 
like all mannerists -from- recollection ;r. you 
1 will b& Ruined df^ you vneglect /to/ survey, 
both Nature and Art; as you: used to 'do.; 
:^ :* ;;* ..You . told me; the *.Rent Dpyl was< 
painted in three montl»s.; It -wasrr-rfihd* I 
;teft-yottTwby-^-becaqse^fou-had. nature for 
ererytliingiiatid painted: with, certainityiand 
; assurance^ depenaw gaipon^pfurrcdDcep tiph 
■Smp ehara$ter,^and npon tym&mbwft'* 



imHationi : ,,Nowpnder;;ypujpscic^ede(^pidT 

ly andw-itlioiit. restraint. „.,T ; Up,se »-hp4jegr 
Iect nature >re ;tp" be pi!|e"d; joor feUowsl 
WBat ^eantie^-wliSfc'^d^Kgtitg- do •!&%$■ 
-nii<iSit'*: :i &'£^ a-svi;-.; \o ai^;ir> a:;': Sr.ih ,%i 
':. .-:ilespec.tii»g>,' L Sol,Qmpn,y h.ejsays;i'hIoVoj!k- 

l^r. d ^ ^& er dav -^ tiH '^V-'eR^^iiffW"? 
seyere\appli.caflpn 1 .and,|i'rt-gula.rity in tlio 
hoursfef 'eatiiog,^ niV s^om : acii caveinfaM 
-Then ; my ■ ^ey'es.-'- After^W ToHfeightn falH&J, 
but.'istill ipaintingi so^laiqge ii>iworkoin3&6 
small a room, where I was unable to lift- it 
up or down, and~couH~inove it only side- 
ways, and ^fceh-'bemg ebliggd to live in 
the foul air eighteen^ hours out of the twen- 
ty -foni\ naturally brought on complaints. [ 
had nVdrape'riefc, no comfort, m)Wit^ but 
a wooden lay-dgutejTfttt^which my break- 
fast-cloth, my blankets, my sheets, all took 
their tnrnjiyefe nothing -co^ild^ equal my 
bappiness ! in,painting.... i ph,,I lui 1 ve suffered 
much, there ^ can" be "no doubt, Dot I have 
enjoy ed::mor¥; andiifil ihadsufifeitedttiirice 
■as mnchiasjIfhave^eflijoye^myienjbyraeTiis 
are solintense that they amply eompefisaie 
■:nw;"J-" \i0jz u;;;yJ2 roirf/itl j;uij — ic,iO<[ 
:; -After: paintihgj on eohe^icMflsiow^fori <fif- 
i teen lioure, he thanks, C*Oj&for:being-*n*ab^ed 
to siiceeedJini realizing: hisi«onception"i<of 
. : 6he r headMo£c t .i SplombnS'' , • ID uring' Jthis^pfe- 
riod'he5Tec»rdsK!witni.gi»^Uide,''rsn^cive 
repeat whhi.pleasui'ey'Jthe'genftroualloan'fbf 
^>sum »fj:inbney> froOTdiiaifelJPw^u'dent, 
Hilton^fthenJh'eai-lyvnEC-lpoori as lMmself. 
Here is^ ia characteristic snassOg&i 'fci&ft&r 
this most: dreadful ap'plicadohj"'infloentifid 
.by;jenthusia^mvistimula ! ted::by3:8'espaihial- 
:inost tbJidelirium^Uiviiiglibr'Ii, fiifctn^giit 
npcnipotatoes^beca'nseil^tf'outd'n'otajloiidwly 
■-mmdUvitlUtiie futnes of-indig^itioti; I^sroke 
; down, avor f Ssav&I^i 4,0 1 this 2 dayi fl^t3;i fiSjh 
May]severi-entire3yTecovei-edvi 'dUte^gjfii'e- 
■rous'-i'aith.'ofr UieveaUngJhouse^feeepqr.'wiis 
no singleL!ins&mceoOfi'kihdneS8v4,d HagidSn 
iin':his 'Bt^aits? for he'TelateB^how, (Jin-rag 
:this;allness^ he? being, ocdeiie'diwinejs^erht 
ibr-:&merchant, shOwedJliiifliSdlom'ori^w'ith 
thje Lqueiyyi-wfaetheriiijlifflpainteijiojf tlitt 
work:- ought '-tovbs^ithoatiwIn^^WiKieashis 
heaithjceqnired>jit^.! J* @ertateIjifriM^5«aid 
he; :"'ahd. r sentchiin*;ih tmoixiQZ<ffl, Jwtr ttll< «b e 
prospect ;"of payment in nuMbUHi^BkinSxaiti 
;West;^thdugh:i)orrp.wing^hinl«if^(asfflsted 
vHaydon;.wit;h:moneyPii v 7 , a ohzsii mq nvro 
-v . The picture! was:-' atdast ^uiah«'d , ;i«ntbfes 
Lwei. have-"? said^; soldi y,Hsyd6h,vd:(8ciieeis , «ier 
iiimself,i inadei aiijoni*n»y- r t©3<Farig>bv/*th 
; Wilkie, : -th en; i crow debVi iw i^fc I Jtlac 1 tepoiteeiof 
: Euro pevjaf tei^tli e-abdicfttio n,iof • r Napol«a»i fl. 
;Bubbeibre'S^tan^,.^eiujoTnmeioe^diBi4lsw 
ipietore,-CBi!istkientryian4dJJecns^emiTHis 
■ 'acconri.6 nof : 'Frsrifley i&f- ntffls -pef ipdjoitf ^e?- 
it'remeiyninterestingj iandbvahiabie^^Jwe 
(make. allowance aforo his iistronTg^'reiaiiHces 
,and John Bmlisrn"©f-'Ohar^ef,vexfigge)Sfltfed 
as we mighttexpeptHt- would'be,' at ^/ef«lPse 
xtf I a; desperate' contest^ '"jBeachiijg nlfarfs, 
/after t astonighm r enfca,tn.hen^isepfrthe.gt'a«s- 
ihopperaandsizeoffl^s piers atiiMa^Hy?4ie 
ireoordaJiis^isiL'toth^^Iij'Gai^r^widf^llkSe, 
wh'om-'heifdesci-ib^^tfottJng'Cupi^helsli^ps 
*witb;^thet!utm6st' deltberatio^ 'WbilS " I 
.fievpaiprthree «tepsoat^'& Itime^^epSiBgibg 
-with: fury at : eaeh : : remembrariee;ofj^fjftne 
ipicfccu'ie;-Z soortiefirdiiin ftcsoine-'^aniSBeen, 
£.wjrilei ? never.; stopped.'; till ~?$ stiibd^btfore 
i:thet:3k'jm8figmaiiaH;y;'3j<rhgy'jfo^nai&ita»e 
rsight of othe JhnianyUfevittvthe^streetsjtffero 
ipn-sattoacTavB-'ituaoritfie piatnVMqilD ^etift^e- 
for-ric#;<- a&M-we^'catf'^ellifinsJosstirfidiiBi'U 
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was indeed an interesting epoch, as onr 
readers can conceive, and Hay don describes 
it well. We almost regret that our subject 
is exclusively on artists, and that we may 
not indulge in more freedom of extract 
from the genuine rough sketches which 
oar author- affords of his visit. Here is 
one, however, of his visit to Rambonillet: 
'* I passed on to the apartment of Napo- 
leon. : The man opened a little door — 1 
entered a twilight room of small dimen- 
sions. This was Napoleon's private closet 
for repose and reflection, to which none 
bat the Empress was admitted. Opposite 
to the window was an arc]], under which 
there was a most delicious sofa, with pit 
lows of the finest satin. Round the arch 
were painted in gold the names of Auster- 
lltz, Marengo, Friedland, and other fields 
Of victory. Down the sides were the arms 
of all the states tributary to France, with 
groups of war instruments and arm3, and 
N; N. N., with laurel bordering the head. 
0n~thfs Insurious couch he dreamed of 
conquered kings and great battles, and his 
imagination filled as he lay with future 
glories. It was impossible not to have 
profound associations in each a chamber. 
X- stood, as it were, in tys secret place. I 
enjoyed the full luxury of abstraction, and 
my conductor never disturbed me till I 
recovered." * * ..* - * ■** The rocking- 
horae and playthings of the king of Rome 
were still lying in the garden." 
v On 'his return to London, Haydon fonnd 
that the directors of the British institution 
had'voted' him one hundred guineas, as a 
mark of admiration for the Judgment of 
Solomon ; a' most seasonable compliment, 
which. sent him to work on Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem with renewed spirit;' inter- 
rupted by the news of the return from 
Elba, and afterwards by the Battle of 
Waterloo, ' which seems to have excited 
him in a most characteristic manner ; the 
wjiole'of his forcible, imagination centred 
itself in public affairs;- for we find him at 
one period actually writing political artioles 
to the newspapers: later in life, he would 
address the Duke of Wellington and others, 
stating his private convictions whenever a 
orisis occurred.' 

■' We oan hardly wonder at the extraor- 
dinary faith in fortune, which was so 
strong an element in Haydon's character, 
for he really did find assistance in such a 
manner, frequently when in the midst of 
his difficulties, that it is not surprising a 
man of his temperament should become 
almost a fatalist in this trust. We find at 
this period, that when he was hard at work 
on the Entry into Jerusalem, and as usual 
wanting money, a stranger came and gave 
him a commission for £500, and paid him 
£100 down; and this is by no means a 
solitary instance. 

At this time Canova came to England, 
and his strongly-expressed opinion in 
favor of" the Elgin marbles was a great 
delight to Haydon, and fully established 
the right judgment respecting them in the 
English popular mind ; which, as usual, 
waited »for foreign confirmation before it 
ventured to admire. 

The eum advanced for his new picture 
rapidly melted away, in making a series of 
oasts -from the Elgin marbles, which Hay- 
don made at his own expense, and was. to 
hte honor, the first man to do so : although 
we'nJUBt fwsgird-it^as rather ext-raoTdinary. 



for a man in his position to undertake such 
a work, and it thoroughly shows the pro- 
found recklessness of his nature : we wish, 
however, that all his extravangances 
had so good an apology as this. He was 
now again in want of money, and again 
took to borrowing of friends to proceed 
with the picture. 

By this time he had become acquainted 
with almost every literary man of reputa- 
tion, who held liberal opinions; and we 
are happy to find there were few others. 
Wordsworth, at this period, sent a sonnet 
addressed to him, which will be found 
amongst that poet's collected works. He 
also . knew Charles Lamb, Keats — two 
entirely new poems by whom will be found 
in these volumes, which are in their way 
exquisitely fine — Hazlitt, and the Hunts 
were in the most intimate relations with 
him ; as were Shelley, Sir Walter Scott, 
Southey, Miss Baillie, .Miss Mitford, Miss 
Barrett, (now Mrs. Browning), Mrs. Sid 
dons, Lockhart, Professor Wilson, Belzoni, 
Sidney Smith, Canova, Cuvier, Moore, 
Davy, Cliantrey, Stothard, Flaxman ; and, 
in fact, almost every man of celebrity of his 
own time ; and of all these there abound 
anecdotes of character, which alone render 
these volnmes of the very highest interest: 
even a moiety of them would expand these 
articles into a volume. 

Haydon had not ceased to study the 
the Elgin marbles with ever-increasing 
admiration, which he held to the end of 
his life, and just now the controversy was 
renewed, -respecting their merits and pur- 
chase by the Government. He now pub- 
lished an article in the Examiner news- 
paper on this subject, as we have before 
stated : it fairly and enthusiastically sets 
forth their merits, demolishes the objec- 
tions in the most trenchant manner, and 
was no doubt of immense service, but un- 
fortunately with the old effect of injury to 
Haydon himself. 

Here we come upon a phase of Haydon's 
life, which perhaps the reader has been 
exDecting some time — love and marriage. 
No one would expect that Haydon would 
marry for anything but downright love, 
and so it happened. Marriage brought 
him greater reponsibilities, and of. course, 
in his position, greater troubles; yet it is 
delightful to find that his amiable and noble 
wife was his chief comfort for coming 
years of agony, and that his' latest breath 
blessed her and his children. 

Although his reputation was considera- 
ble, and his energy unflagging, we have 
seen that money was in great scarcity with 
him, and now he takes one more down- 
ward step; respecting his first visit for 
which is the, following graphic description : 
" As I stood, after knocking, my knees 
shook under me. * * * * A head at 
this moment, peeped through the door : 
the door was cautiously opened, and a 
mean, skinny, malicious face said, 'walk in.' 
I entered, and as the door closed, I felt as* 
if in a condemned haunt of villany. ' Walk 
in there,* said the face: I went in and 
found his wife, who seemed quite accus- 
tomed to receive people in want." By- 
taking a bud copy of Rubens for. £20, he 
received £100, tor a bill of £122. " How 
I was to pay this debt I did not know, but 
I had commissions at the time, and I hoped 
for an advance. . My pasBion for art blinded 
me, and the s^ds of ill my ruin were 



sown the day I entered the den of this reptile. 

* * * The ice was thns broken, the fine 
edge of the feeling of honor was dulled. 
Though my honorable discharge of what I 
boiTowed (by the sale of Solomon), justified 
my borrowing again, yet it is a fallacious 
relief, because you must stop sooner or 
later; if you are punctual, and if you pay 
in the long rnn, why incur the debt at all ? 

* * * * 'Too proud to do small modest 
things, that I might obtain fair means of 
existence as I proceeded with my great 
work, I thought it no degradation to bor- 
rowed be bated down like the meanest 
dealer." 

Shortly after this, he bad recourse to 
another "reptil*," of whom he speaks as 
follows : " When you deal with a rascal 
turn him to the light. The effect is 
unquestionable. I got him in the light, 
his eyes shrank, his face was the meanest 
I ever saw, the feeble mouth, and little 
nose,. brassy eyes, blotched skin, low fore- 
head, and fetid smell, all announced a rep- 
tile." 

He was now in the greatest difficulties, 
and proposed to Sir G. Beaumont to pur- 
chase the Macbeth for £200, a very differ- 
ent price froinVwhat he bad first demanded; 
to this the patron agreed; thus patching 
up the dispute which had existed respect- 
ing the picture. 

Haydon very sensibly apologizes for the 
ignorance of the aristocracy, or rather the 
moneyed classes, respecting art; and their 
want of knowledge of the proper means of 
encouraging it; by tracing the evil to its 
permanent source, which is undoubtedly 
the want of proper education of youth at 
the universities; where, in England, to 
this day there are no professorships for- 
this .purpose: so that men come away 
with a notion of art (if any), that it is best 
devoted to annuals and portrait-painting; 
having no idea of its true value as a means 
for education of those whose peculiar tastes 
lead them to regard a picture with more 
interest than they can find in listening to a 
sermon or attending to the perusal of a 
noble poem. Until this want is supplied, 
and a knowledge of the elementary princi- 
ples of art is one of the items of every gen- 
tleman's education — even supposing practi- 
cal knowledge is quite withheld — there 
will uever be a just appreciation of the 
victories of art, or even of its proper 
objects. May this want be supplied at the 
soonest ! 

In Haydon's difficulties a new gate was 
often opened to him, and at this time we 
find he began to receive pupils. The 
Landseers came to him now, and it is no 
small testimony to the soundness of his 
method that he brought out so many dis- 
tinguished men. The Landseers, Lance, 
Harvey, and Eastlake, as well as others 
less known, were amongst the pnpils; in 
many instances he afforded this instruction 
— which was so valuable — gratuitously ; 
and without, the smallest hope of re- 
ward. 

We have said that he became acquainted 
with Keats; respecting whom he makes 
the following observations: "Keats was 
the only man I ever met, who seemed and 
looked conscious of a high calling, .except 
Wordsworth. Byron and Shelley were 
always so pi listi eating about their verses: 
Keats sophisticated about nothing." 

We soon return .to his difficulties, and 
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great light is thrown upon' his charac- 
ter and feelings, as well as an apology 
found for some of his recklessness, when 
we find him remarking after the receipt of 
a most sensible letter from a friend, advis- 
ing him to paiut.on a scale more suitable 
to modern requirements, that his friends 
were always advising him what to do, to 
maintain himself; and not advising the 
government to maintain him ; an idiosyn- 
crasy of his that this was the duty of a 
government, ran in his brain his whole life 
long. As the rulers did not agree with 
him on this point, as a body, he was conti- 
nually begging and borrowing from the 
riches of his friends, and even from wealthy 
persons who were perfect straugers to him. 
His expenses at this time must have been 
extraordinary ; for we find by his own 
accounts in the year 1817, that he actually 
borrowed nearly £1000, in addition to 
sums received the year before, which must 
have been considerable; let the reader 
recollect that he was at this time unmar- 
ried, and by no means justified by his posi- 
tion in spending so large a sum, presuming 
this to be all, which it clearly is not. We 
find him how at his own expense sending 
casts of the Phidian marbles to Bussia, 
although the government of that country 
bad ordered tlrera for themselves. 

In working at the Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem, of course a man of Haydon's 
independence of character could not be 
satisfied with the conventional .bead of the 
Saviour ; he seems to have done the 
utmost in his power to realize his idea of a 
new type, but after six times re-painting 
[a noble fact of his practice], we find that 
when the picture was completed he could 
not feel satisfied with it, as Wilkie and 
others, amongst them Mrs. Siddons, were. 
He says : " I "endeavored to combine in it 
power and humbleness, but power took 
the lead, and by overdoing the intellectual 
a little, I injured; I fear, the simplicity of 
that divine mildness which should always 
be the ruling expressions of the Saviour's 
face." The great picture was, however, at 
last completed, but even after this, and 
whgn the very frame was on it, and the 
room prepared for the exhibition; there 
occurred two or three incidents which are 
fully in character with the artist's life. Sir 
G-. Beaumont sent, unasked, £30, towards 
the immediate expenses of preparation ; 
this was soon spent, leaving the workmen 
looking at one another, suspicion of the 
true state of the case rising like a mist 
round^ the whole. " The picture was up, 
the private tickets were out; the public on 
the qui vive." Yet he had no money, 
when by that peculiar luck which fell to 
him in his early straits, he succeeded' in 
persuading his banker to add £50 more to 
an already overdrawn account '; this set 
matters right again, and he " mounted the 
ladder, palette in hand, ordered the doors 
to be locked, and let fly at the f6reground 
figures with a brush brimming with asphal- 
tum and oil [what a horror!] and before 
dark had richly toned one-third of the pic- 
ture." He says it took him three days to 
glaze; So let the reader consider what 
kind of painting that was which would 
require all this, how purity of tint must 
have fled before the " brush brimming with 
asphaltnm and oil I" how utterly heedless 
of truth of color he mast biave been, who 
could do such a deed of darkness I "No 



wonder he had the doors locked ! What 
impasto there must have been which could 
stand all this ! 

However, he " got through the glazing 
in three days," and opened the rooms to the 
public, who soon found such merit in the 
picture, that the exhibition was one flood 
of success. He characteristically says, the 
Jerusalem was considered a national tri- 
umph. In the heat of this some one offered 
£1000 for it,which was refused. By its ex- 
hibition in London alone, he, cleared £1760; 
All sorts of propositions were made for the 
purchase of it; which settled at last into 
an unfortunate subscription of ten guineas 
each, in order to present it to some church. 
The lists remained open, two hundred 
guineas were paid in, stopping the way, as 
it were; because nobody, of course, would 
come forward singly to buy under these 
circumstances. However, the progressive 
receipts of the exhibition were most en- 
couraging ; although there occurred a 
serious sort of incident, from the fact that 
Haydon's creditors, whose name must have 
been Legion, as soon as 1 they found him 
making money, poured in their claims, 
with threats of instant law-proceedings, on 
failure of immediate payment ; as he' says, 
reasonably enough, "though up to this 
hour I had never had a penny of law-costs, 
because I was poor, now, the moment it 
was clear that I was reaping the fruits of 
my labor, instead of relying upon my honor, 
my creditors loaded me with lawyers' 
letters." 

In spite of all this, troubles frequently 
bring their own consolations, and Haydon 
was not without fitting ones : a nobleman 
begged his acceptance of £100, regretting 
he could not afford to purchase the picture 
outright ; and some friendly ladies, hearing 
that he was in want of immediate money 
to proceed to Scotland with 'the picture," in 
order to exhibit it in the headquarters of 
his opponents of the Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood's Magazine, offered any sum for 
his use, with the greatest hesitation and 
delicacy ; this offer, after some dubiety^ he 
accepted, and started : showed the picture 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and cleared 
respectively £400, and £500 ; which 
brought up his receipts to; nearly £3000, 
for exhibition alone; the picture remain- 
ing his own property. 
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AFTER DINNER AT THE GASTHATJS. 



: In following the history of mankind, we 
observe, that in proportion as nations cultivate 
their moral and intellectual^ powers," atrocious 
actions diminish in number; the manners and 
pleasures become more refined, the legislation 
milder, the religion purified from superstition, 
and the arts address themselves to the finer Amo- 
tions of the mind:—Spnrzheim. ' 



THE MINSTREL'S PASSAGE. 
(From Uhland.) 
I sleep among the flowers, 

The path is Dear at hand, 
My dreams wing through the bowers , 

Of golden Fable-land. 

Waking with giddy glancea, 

As fallen from the sky, 
I see amid my trances, 

A minstrel hover nigh. — 

H« vanishes, and ringing 

His dying nqmbers toll J 
Oh, was that iflinstrel-sTnglng; ' ''; 

That dream unto my soul r ' 



Purr! puff! and the little rings of smoke 
darted out of his month, and wriggling 
away into the upper, air of the room, they 
vanished into an atmosphere, which was. 
already so densely packed, with the like,, 
that none but those accustomed to jt, could; 
easily have endured it. . The, little, man: 
shook his head in token of satisfaction, as,: 
screwing a little eye-glass into the corner 
of his eye; he watched their. flight one. 
after another. A happy, smile rested upon, 
his features, as he. looked around, upon 
his companions, , still nodding Lis head ja; 
content of mind, when relaxing ...the. 
contracted muscles that kept: the glass at 
his eye, it fell dangling .upon. his. breast,-; 
With both elbows resting on the table, onet 
hand stroking his beard, and the other occa? 
sionally applying his cigar : .tO hislip^by. 
the most delicate tenure of the thumb and/ 
forefinger, the others performing a sweeps 
in the air, lie, sat the. oracle. .of the, assem- 
bly ; indeed, Father Oracle was the .name; 
he went by... ... •'.,..,■. .-,,.. .is 

"Ha, ha I" said our artist— for such £& 
was professionally — as he • turned.:. to ** ■ 
cadaverous fellow on his right, whojookejii 
the cynic, skeptic, and hypocrite : that 
he was — "ha, ha! but. he. dues ~kns>w l®w 
to write, if he does overshoot his,: inark; 
sometimes. Buskin is none of :yonrevei'yri 
day bodies, if he is the heretic some people 
call him. I was reading to-day in theLondW 
Timet some extracts from bis laskvohjuie. 
of the 'Stones of Venice,' the like.of ; w.hich. 
for eloquence you will find it rather,. difficult 
to come across now-ardays. .-_ And. then,; 
how he has put right and left into those 
Edinburghers ; he brought their fine, bnild^ 
ings down about their, .ears, in a way jthey 
little dreamed of. Ha, ha 1 Our. Scotch- 
man McBlakie, here at dinner,, the, other 
day, did get so uproarious abQU|.it_—3»- . , 

"Kelluer, give .us a couple. more bottles;, 
of beer. Gome, Father Oracle, let's^haye, 
no more of such talk on a full stomach.. 
We can't work our brains to the detriment 
of our digestive organs, , anyhow*.. u.'SouT.are.' 
in a fair way to bring up again that con- 
founded question of the pre-Raphaelites,: 
and banter one another for the fiftieth, timei 
about the .Dusseldorfers and Mnnitehjtes,^ 
and if yon do, I'll set to .singing iin the, 
gendarmes." :•._'.; •:..; ;.; ,.;.;.:.,, ;: ;j'.,(iiU 

Father Oracle onjy laughed, an&rubbing 
his hand up and down., the buttons of j his- 
vest, glanced very mUdly at. tb^interiroptety 
and ended by pushing, his /glass .ovee t».be< 
replenished. There ;was; _a trinraphaofr. 
twinkle about the eye of the .other,; as liej 
looked about him.at the glasses of the rest, 
and thrusting the inverted, bottle into thft 
glass,, he gave his head one. sudden twitch. 
after another, and eyed.tiie. creamy jfoam,} 
asitdarted.up to thehrim.., .; ;„r ~„-. :: , ? , 

Hal Anderson was ; emphatically:.. ; ^ie 
jolly fellow, among the jolliest,.and, an even* - 
ing seldom passed sluggishly, among, ow 
brotherhood when he .was present. ,.. We 
only. needed to say ,.",Brothex;HftU?' andi 
give a little. tWririkle of theTeye;, somesvJiafo 
aftenJiis, own., fashion,,. and: we vSefe.him, 
gojpg. I have-inowjEtithatifeEoWitOiikeep. 
us in one continuous scene jofroirthj from 



